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HEARD IN THE GATES 


HE FAITH AND ORDER COMMITTEE of the Association 
Tics the Promotion of Christian Unity has prepared “A Response 

to Lund” as a response of Disciples of Christ in the United States 
and Canada to the Report of the Third World Conference on Faith and 
Order, Lund, Sweden, 1952. The members of this committee are 
Perry E. Gresham (chairman), Stephen J. England, Winfred Ernest 
Garrison, D. Ray Lindley, Howard E. Short, and Ronald E. Osborn 
(editorial and executive secretary). 


Ronald E. Osborn, head of the department of church history in 
the School of Religion, was a delegate to the Lund Conference and has 
served as editorial and executive secretary of the Disciples’ Faith and 
Order Committee. Portions of the article on “Current Issues in Faith 
and Order” were delivered in an address before the International 
Convention of Disciples of Christ at Portland, Oregon, on July 9. 
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A RESPONSE TO LUND 


STATus oF THis DocUMENT 


S a free people, Disciples of Christ have no way of making a 

deliverance which is strictly official, much less binding upon 

any who are in our communion. Nevertheless, through the 
International Convention of Disciples of Christ, we have found a 
channel for responsible participation in ecumenical discussion. This 
body appointed to the Lund Conference the five delegates who repre- 
sented Disciples in the United States and Canada. These five, along 
with one consultant who was at Lund, have been constituted by the 
Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity as a Faith and 
Order Committee. 

This “Response” has been prepared by that committee. Stephen J. 
England drafted the response to chapters II and III of the Lund 
Report, Howard E. Short the response to chapter V, and Ronald E. 
Osborn the rest of the document. It has since been revised by our full 
committee in the light of comments made by members of the Executive 
Committee of the Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity 
and by the deans of the seminaries affiliated with the Board of Higher 
Education of Disciples of Christ. 

The attempt has been to draft an honestly representative statement 
tather than to express private or party views. Thus the terms “we” 
and “our” as used in this document refer not to the writers alone, but 
generally to Disciples of Christ in the United States and Canada. 

It should be observed that Disciples of Christ have no authorized 
theological standard other than the New Testament. On some of the 
questions here discussed there has been almost universal agreement 
among us; on others there is a wide range of opinion. This diversity 
on many matters makes it difficult to respond at all times with theo- 
logical precision. Yet it emphasizes a fact which we would ever keep 
before those who consider this document: our differences on such 
issues are not barriers to our unity as Disciples. Indeed, our witness 
is that theological differences ought never to be allowed to break the 
fellowship among any of those who believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. 

We rejoice in the progress of the ecumenical movement in our 
time. The account, Towards Church Union, 1937-1952, by Bishop 
Stephen Neill, which was submitted to the Lund delegates, quickens 
our hearts with thanksgiving for victories already won and with an- 
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ticipation of the greater spiritual gifts God has yet to bestow on His 
children. We are grateful for the contribution of the Faith and Orde; 
movement to the cause of fuller understanding among separated 
Christians and the reunion of the Church of Christ. Disciples have 
been greatly blessed by our participation in this movement from its 
beginning, as in other ecumenical enterprises. 

We have sought in this document to speak both with candor and 
with charity. We seek understanding. But beyond that we seek 
oneness with all who love our Lord, and we rejoice in the increasing 
number of spiritual bonds which bind us all together. It is our prayer 
that the Head of the Church may be pleased to use this Response as 
another strand in the cords of love by which He would draw us all 
closer to one another. 


* * * * 


(Page references throughout this document refer to the printed 
Report of the Third World Conference on Faith and Order—Faith 
and Order Commission Papers: No. 15.) 
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CHAPTER I. A Worp TO THE CHURCHES 


2 Disciples of Christ welcome this “Word to the Churches” and 

the deep searching of heart which it reveals. Whenever we have been 
true to our own tradition we have keenly felt “the depth and the pain 
of our separations” from our fellow Christians and have sought to 
magnify “our fundamental unity” with them (p. 5). We humbly 
acknowledge the necessity for penitence on our own part and enter 
here a pledge of earnestness in the self-examination for which the 
Report calls (p. 6). 


CHAPTER II. Curist AND His CHuRCH 


The chapter on Christ and His Church grew out of the conviction 
expressed at Lund that “it is of decisive importance for the advance 
of ecumenical work that the doctrine of the Church be treated in close 
relation both to the doctrine of Christ and to the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit” (p. 11). The lack of clarity and the apparent discrepancies and 
contradictions in the chapter may be due to the fact that the members 
of the subcommittee, to which it was assigned, were not in close theo- 
logical agreement in all points. The statement suffered also because 
it was of necessity drawn up in haste, in order to be discussed by the 
entire Conference before its close. 

Disciples of Christ have always held a high view of the relation 
of the Church to Christ. The expression “the Church is the body of 
Christ,” and the related statement, “Christ loved the Church and gave 
himself for it,” occur frequently in the writings and the sermons of 
the Disciples. To us, the Church is both human and divine, related 
to the redemptive acts of God in Christ, and essential to human 
salvation. 


I 


In the light of this high Christology and of our understanding of 
the relation of the believer to the Church, Disciples of Christ readily 
agree to such statements as “Jesus Christ is the King . . . the ‘chief 
cornerstone’ . . . the head of the Church which is His Body” (p. 7). 
But against this background, the disagreements are significant. The 
solafidian view, which is suggested by such expressions as “all who 
believe in Him die and rise again to a new life” (p. 7) is foreign to the 
thought of Disciples, who would generally modify this to read “all 
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who believe in Him and who become obedient to His will die and rig 
again to a new life.” 


Some difficulties will be felt among us because those who wrote 
this chapter seem to take Paul’s figure of the Church as Christ's Body 
in a realistic sense rather than as a metaphor. To say that “what con. 
cerns Christ concerns His Body also” (p. 7) and that “His way is the 
Church’s way . . . The shape of His life is the shape of the Church's 
life” (p. 11) le» naturally to the assertion that “what has happened 
to Christ . . . also happens to the Church in its way as His Body’ 
(pp. 7,8). The suggestion that the Church must expect to suffer as 
Christ did, Disciples accept. But the implication that its suffering is 
redemptive in the same manner or degree as that of our Saviour would 
strike a discordant note among us. Few of us have realistically held 
the view that regards the Church as “the extension of the Incarnation.” 
While humbly seeking to “complete what is lacking in Christ’s afflic 
tions for the sake of his body, that is, the church” (Col. 1:24), we 
would emphasize those words in the Report which point out that what 
Christ did was done “uniquely” and “once-for-all” (p. 7). 

The Report implies a realistic and pre-historical existence of the 
Church in the expression “Christ is never without His Church and the 
Church is never without Christ,” a position which would be strongly 
opposed by Disciples of Christ. The view is that, as Christ is extern- 
ally existent with the Father, so the Church, as realistically His Body, 
is externally existent. The Church, existing apart from humanity, is 
something into which men may enter, but its existence does not in any 
essential way depend on the human response to God’s redemptive offer. 
This view is theologically akin to the doctrine of the sovereign grace 
of God in conversion and salvation. Disciples of Christ have held that 
salvation is related both to what God has done and to the human re 
sponse; and similarly that the Church is related both to Christ's self- 
giving for the Church, and to man’s response. Just as salvation in 
Christ does not antedate the coming of the Lord of the Church, so the 
Church which is inseparable from salvation does not antedate the 
Gospel of our Lord. Disciples, with a strong sense for the historical 
have taught that the Church began on the Pentecost following the 
resurrection of Christ, when three thousand responded to Peter’ 
sermon and were baptized. Whatever the purpose of God, Disciples 
have held that the Church does not exist apart from those who bow 
to Christ in faith. 
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II 


The discussion of the nature of the unity of the Church, based on 


1d rise 


wrote the Christology expounded in the chapter, is not always clearly defined. 
| Body “The unity of Christ’’ (p. 8) seems to mean “the unity between the 
it con- J human and the divine in His person,” but this is apparently not the 
is the J same as “the unity between Christ and His Body.” The distinction 


needs further definition. If the statement means to draw the inference 
that, since Jesus Christ is both human and divine, the Church which is 
realistically His Body is also human and divine, and that therefore the 
theological definition of the unity of human and divine in the Person 
of Christ is the true description of the unity of human and divine in 
the Church, Disciples of Christ cannot assent. 
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Similar difficulties attend acceptance of another concept of the 
unity of the Church. The chapter holding the concept of the Church 
as a corporate entity apart from the persons who are in the Church, 
implies that the redemptive act of Christ mystically brought about the 
unity of the Body, and thus transformed the Body without effecting 
of necessity any change in the characters of those in the Church or their 
relations to each other in practice (p. 8). Disciples of Christ, because 
of their strong sense of the historical, find it difficult to conceive of 
any significant unity of the Church that is not reflected in the lives 
of Christians in their relation to each other. 


Disciples of Christ agree with many of the statements under the 
captions, The Faith of the Church in the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and The Nature and Mission of the Church (pp. 8,9). We 
agree that Christians must find the ultimate ground of their unity in 
their faith and their mission. We agree that the concepts that the 
Church is called from the world and also sent into the world, that the 
Church is charged with the responsibility of perpetuating the ministry 
of Christ upon the earth, and that the Church is the pilgrim people of 
God represent important areas of truth. Within these concepts, most 
Disciples of Christ disagree with the statement, “At Pentecost God 
poured out His Spirit upon the Church” (p. 8), since we believe that the 
Church began upon Pentecost, after the outpouring of God’s Spirit, in 
the response of those who heeded Peter’s admonition and invitation. 
The Church, therefore, did not exist prior to the outpouring of God’s 
Spirit on this occasion. 

We must also register disagreement with the phrase, “granting 
them manifold spiritual gifts for the ministry” (p. 9), if it assumes 
that a special class of clergy was created in the earliest Church by the 
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imparting of spiritual gifts. Disciples of Christ have held that there 
was no such class in that Church, and would set the statement referred 
to above in its context from the New Testament (Eph. 4:7-11). It 
is clear that the “gifts” are “for the equipment of the saints, for the 
work of ministering” rather than to create “the ministry.” 

As a general response to the statements in this section of the Lund 
Report, attention is invited to the concluding patagraph in this chapter 
of our Response. 


III 


Disciples of Christ find much to which we can agree in the third 
section of this chapter. Although we cannot assent to all the state- 
ments about Christ and the Church here included, we willingly join in 
seeking a ground of agreement in “our faith in Jesus Christ and our 
shared acceptance of the authority of the Holy Scriptures” (p. 10). 
Disciples have held consistently that “we cannot build the one Church 
by cleverly fitting together our divided inheritances” (p. 10). Unity 
does not consist in merging creeds and customs, accepting all that 
everyone believes and practices, and labeling the result as “unity.” 
Historically, Disciples began as a movement advocating the resoration 
of the essential Christianity of the New Testament as a means to the 
unity of the divided people of Christ. We have insisted that Christians 
must cast off, as essential, all human creeds and inventions of men, 
and “that we can grow together towards fulness and unity in Christ 
only by being conformed to Him who is the Head of the Body” (p. 10). 
This is what “restoration” as a means to unity has signified among 
Disciples of Christ. Consequently, we welcome the call to “share in 
His fulness,” and to “be changed” in order to “manifest our unity” 
(p. 10). We interpret this call as setting forth the obligation for 
Christians everywhere to recognize the rich gifts which Christ has 
imparted to all His people, and to seek a unity which will not mean a 
dead and dull uniformity. 

It is in this light that Disciples of Christ would understand the 
call for change among those who would follow this way to unity, for 
a recognition that Christ “may be found among those from whom we 
are separated” (p. 10). But if this listing of suggested changes means 
that all must recognize, for example, the “true order [of clergy] and 
true sacraments,” to which “the preaching of the Living Word” is to 
be added; or that a theology of the sacraments must be devised, to in- 
clude both God’s giving of Himself to men and Christ’s offering of 
Himself to the Father, then Disciples of Christ would feel that such 
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an undertaking attempts, after all, “cleverly fitting together our divided 
inheritances,” already renounced as a way to unity. 


IV 


A fundamental issue is here raised in regard to this entire chapter 
of the Report. The statements in section II, concerning the Church’s 
faith and mission, and this recommendation in section IV seem to 
launch Faith and Order on the study of Christology, with the hope of 
arriving at an agreed-upon doctrine of the nature of Christ which will 
illumine the nature of the Church. Presumably this new statement 
will be accepted by all and will become the basis of a new approach 
to unity. 

Disciples of Christ, while glad to participate in such a study, would 
hold aloof from any interpretation of the enterprise which would make 
it the call to write a new creed. Our study of church history has con- 
vinced us, in the words of one of our great leaders, that “human creeds, 
as bonds of union and terms of communion, are necessarily schismati- 
cal and divisive.” We fear that any attempt to write a new standard 
of orthodoxy would result in further division rather than the unity 
of the people of Christ. It is our conviction that God has raised us up 
to witness for unity on the basis of personal faith in Christ as the 
Head of His Church. We cannot consent to take part in that which 
would violate our deepest convictions and would cause us to be unfaith- 
ful to our call. At the same time, we register our sympathy with any 
study which would lead all Christians into fuller understanding of the 
nature of Christ and into deeper apprehension of His will for His 
Church. In this regard we would quote again from that same early 
leader that “inferences and deductions from scripture premises, when 
fairly inferred, may be truly called the doctrines of God’s holy word. 
.. . No such deduction can be made terms of communion, but do 
properly belong to the after and progressive edification of the 
church. . . . Doctrinal exhibitions of the great systems of divine 
truths, and defensive testimonies in opposition to prevailing errors, be 
highly expedient ; and the more full and explicit they be for those pur- 
poses, the better; yet . . . they ought not to be made terms of 
Christian communion.” 
Cuapter III. Continuity AND UNITY 


Disciples agree that the approach to the problem of unity is 
properly by way of the study of the New Testament Church (p. 12). 
We hold that the true nature of the Church is revealed in the New 
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Testament rather than in the developed episcopate and the great creeds 
of the fourth century and later. 

For this reason, if the churches of today desire to conform them- 
selves to the Christ who is the Head of the Church, they must bring 
every belief and practice to judgment before the New Testament. Dis- 
ciples of Christ have held that the way to unity is by deliberately re- 
storing, in the modern churches, the essential Christianity of the 
Church of the New Testament. This means making essential in the 
Church today what was essential in the Church in its beginning days: 
at the same time, allowing liberty to make such additions to the Church 
as seem necessary for its functioning in the world of our particular 
time and in our particular place. These additions, however, must not 
be made binding upon any Christians as terms of fellowship within 
the Church, or as necessary to union in Christ. 

The diversity in worship in the New Testament (p. 12) was uni- 
fied because all worship gave expression to the united faith of the New 
Testament Church in the one Christ. The preaching of the Word 
marked the unity of that Church, because the content of the preaching 
was at heart the same (I Cor. 15:11). Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
marked the unity of the New Testament Church because in their form 
they set forth the basic faith of that Church. Thus baptism was in 
form the immersion in water of one who professed faith in the dying 
and risen Christ (Rom. 6:4), while the Lord’s Supper, using the 
material elements, recalled his redemptive death (I Cor. 11 :24, 25). 
Disciples would add that the New Testament Church also marked its 
unity by its use of a new day for its distinctive worship, the first in- 
stead of the seventh (Acts 20:7). This new day marked the Church’s 
faith in the Lord who had risen from the dead. 

Disciples would point out that, in the New Testament, it was in 
the administration of baptism and the Lord’s Supper in the Catholic 
form, and not in the interpretation of their meaning, that the Church 
marked its unity. Disciples have emphasized baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, not as peculiarities to distinguish us from other bodies, but 
as Catholic ground, described in the New Testament, upon which all 
Christians can meet. 


Disciples of Christ have valued the historic continuity of the 
Church (p. 14) as fulfilling the promise of Christ that his Church 
would not be subject to the powers of death (Matt. 16:18). We hold, 
therefore, that the Church has existed continuously, in many forms, 
through the centuries. It would probably be correct to infer that 
Disciples regard baptism and the Lord’s Supper as an “essential means 
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of continuity” (p. 14), since we regard baptism as bringing the believer 
“into Christ” (Gal. 4:27) as well as into the one Body (1 Cor. 12:13) 
through his initiation into the fellowship of a local congregation, and 
we have observed the Lord’s Supper each week as a vital feature of 
the Church’s worship. At the same time, it must be noted that the 
wording of the Report which regards “the ministration of the sacra- 
ments” as an “essential means of continuity’ (p. 14) would not be 
accepted by Disciples, if the words are taken to refer to a ministry 
ordained in the apostolic succession. 

Disciples of Christ agree heartily that personal faith in Jesus 
Christ, confessed by all churches, is essential Christian faith, and that 
this personal faith allows for great diversities in interpretation and 
practice (p. 19). Anything else which may be added is secondary. 
Additions may be true and may be useful, but must not be made terms 
upon which fellowship is allowed within the Church, or upon which 
union is demanded. Disciples have held that the same basis in faith 
which is sufficient to bring us into union with Christ is sufficient to 
bring us into union with other Christians. 

For this reason, we agree that “to found unity on any creeds is to 
found it on something human” (p. 19). We would go further and 
assert that the attempt to reach unity on the basis of any creed is self- 
defeating, because the creeds themselves, when taken in any authorita- 
tive sense, are inherently divisive and schismatical. Disciples welcome 
doctrinal exhibitions of truth in order to improve understanding, but 
would resist any attempt to make these exhibitions binding upon any 
person or any church. 

It is in the light of this historic understanding of the divisiveness 
of creeds that Disciples would respond to the use of the terms “schism,” 
“apostasy” and “heresy” (pp. 16-18). These terms indicate clearly 
that groups have separated from each other, not because of their re- 
jection of Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, but because of differences 
over other matters. These differences, pertaining to various forms of 
church government, the order of the clergy, theological statements of 
belief and other matters, are over things in which the Kingdom of 
God does not consist in essence, though they may have had meanings 
that were locally and historically significant. Disciples have insisted 
that it is possible for persons and churches to differ in all these points 
and yet to remain united in their basic faith in Christ. There are, 
indeed, “necessary articles in the Christian faith” (p. 18), but Dis- 
ciples limit these to personal acceptance of Jesus Christ. Return by 
all churches to the simple personal faith in Jesus Christ, which is 
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described in the New Testament and which is confessed by all (p. 19), 
as the basis of their fellowship and union, while allowing liberty in all 
else, would make inconsequential the attempt to define discontinuity 
as due to schism or heresy. 


Disciples would make it clear that the degree and manner in 
which we extend recognition to members of the various denominations 
is based on our historic position in regard to the union of Christians, 
The practice of communion is described below, in the response to 
Chapter V. The degree of recognition given to baptism as adminis- 
tered in other churches is directly related to the matter of unity. Where 
baptism has been administered by immersion, upon profession of faith 
in Christ, it is not repeated upon transfer, because this baptism is the 
catholic form described in the New Testament and thus is a basis for 
unity. If the person seeking to transfer has received baptism as an 
infant, without profession of faith, or has received it by sprinkling or 
pouring as an adult, upon profession of faith, our churches usually 
require immersion upon transfer. Such immersion is not regarded as 
denying either the Christian character of the person transferring, or 
his membership in Christ’s Church. It means that by immersion fol- 
lowing profession of faith he comes to the position we regard as 
catholic, where the wounds to the unity of Christ’s body may be healed. 
Disciples generally assert that such immersion is not “re-baptism,” 
taking our definition of baptism fromthe New Testament. 

Since the whole question of baptism—its purpose, its proper form, 
and its relation to the unity of the Church—is of primary importance, 
we regret that it has been almost ignored in Faith and Order discus- 
sions. It is our hope that in the near future careful and extended 
attention will be given to the subject. 

Although Disciples of Christ originated as a unity movement, we, 
in common with most other churches, have never defined precisely the 
nature of the unity we seek. We agree that rigid uniformity of 
governmental structure (p. 22) is not to be expected, and insist that 
great diversities in many points must be allowed, within the unity of 
our common faith in Christ. Disciples rejoice in the evidences of 
united advance, as listed on pages 22-25 of the Report, in many of 
which our churches have been active. Beyond this, however, Disciples 
are not content with describing the unity for which Christ prayed as 
being only cooperation in good works while the structure of denomi- 
nationalism remains unimpaired. We heartily assent to the description 
of the unity toward which we all are striving as “a visible fellowship 
in which all members, acknowledging Jesus Christ as living Lord and 
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Saviour, shall recognize each other as belonging fully to His Body, to 
the end that the world may believe” (p. 25). 


CHAPTER IV. Ways or WorsHIP 


Disciples of Christ are pleased that Faith and Order has now in- 
cluded a consideration of Ways of Worship within its purview. The 
recognition, here implicit, that Christians must respect one another in 
their diverse forms of devotion to God and even experience worship 
together with “one heart and soul” (Acts 4:32), in order to achieve the 
unity of the faith, is a heartening advance along the ecumenical road. 


To the Christian world at large Disciples of Christ have contri- 
buted neither a distinctive theological treatment of worship nor an 
authorized liturgy. Our worship has always been free, within the 
controls established by the ancient precedent which we have ever re- 
garded as normative: “they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers” 
(Acts 2:42, ASV). Each of the four elements here described has 
found its place in the consistent week-by-week practice of Disciples. 
We have also been mindful of the apostolic admonition that “all things 
should be done decently and in order” (I Cor. 14:40 RSV). 


To the affirmation in the Preamble that “disunity is . . . mani- 
fest in the differing ways of worship” (p. 27) Disciples would reply 
that while this ts no doubt so it need not be so. Within our own com- 
munion (as in the “free churches,” generally) there is a wide diversity 
of liturgical practice without consequent disunity. (At this point, 
however, Disciples must confess with chagrin that the one division 
which has occurred within our American ranks found its symbol in 
ways of worship. The separate group—Churches of Christ—refused 
to worship where a musical instrument was used. Nevertheless, Dis- 
ciples do not insist on the use of a musical instrument and actually 
practice a wide diversity of forms within the apostolic pattern of Acts 
2:42). Doubtless our regular and universal observance of the Lord’s 
Supper every Lord’s Day is the most powerful unifying element. 


Agreements 


The Report lists a welcome body of agreements concerning which 
we make some observations. While we rarely use some of the tradi- 
tional liturgical language employed in the Report, we are happy to find 
ourselves in general accord with the statements. To the declaration 
that “God’s encounter with us, and the response to Him in worship, 
involves the whole man (p. 27), we heartily agree. 
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In perfect candor, we find it necessary to clarify the terminology 
of some of the “agreements.” We would affirm in the Scriptural 
language of the Report, that “we worship one God, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit (p. 27). But historically we have eschewed as suppositious 
such a term as “the Triune God.” Most of us would insist on the 
validity of the slogan, “Bible names for Bible things,” the inference 
being that non-Scriptural terminology may involve extra-Scriptural 
ideas and therefore had best be avoided in the common confessions of 
the Church, as it should certainly be eliminated from tests of faith, 

Disciples would not readily consent to the statement that “God 
Himself creates the faith by which we respond to Him” (p. 27). We 
have generally contended that no special act of miraculous divine in- 
tervention is required in order for a man to believe. We regard as 
“God’s gift” His saving acts in Christ, holding that faith is the ra- 
tional response of the natural man to these “facts.” The Scripture 
cited (Gal. 2:20) seems to us to prove no more than this. 

To the list of elements which man’s “response as expressed in 
Worship involves,’ Disciples would add “‘fellowship’”’ and ‘“‘the break- 
ing of bread.” Without either of these the worship on any Lord’s Day 
is impaired. To most Disciples, the term “oblation,’’ as applied to 
Christian worship, is unfamiliar. If it means the offering of man’s 
gifts to God, we would prefer to say “offering.” If it implies a par- 
ticular concept of mystical sacrifice accompanying each observance of 
the Communion, without which concept the act is held to be defective 
or invalid, we would demur. 


Unsolved Problems 


The Report takes note of six unsolved problems, on each of which 
we briefly comment. 

(1) “The relation of Word and Sacrament” (p. 28). Disciples 
insist that both are essential. In no case would Disciples gather for 
worship on the Lord’s Day without observing the Communion, though 
often in frontier or rural circumstances, there has been no preacher. 
Even so, in most cases, we would be sure to “give attention to the 
reading” and the study of the Scripture. For all of our emphasis on 
weekly communion, Disciples have magnified the preaching of the 
Word. 

(2) “The place in worship of things we can touch and see” 
(p. 29). While ever exalting the “distinctive role” of the “elements 
which the Lord has appointed” (in the New Testament), and thus 
making much of immersion-baptism and of the communion, Disciples 
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have held typically Puritan attitudes regarding other elements in 
worship. Our own generation, however, has seen an increasing use of 
symbolism in architecture, of candles, of robes for choir members and, 
to a lesser extent, of gowns (usually academic) for ministers. No 
church, so far as is known, uses incense, “holy water,’ oil, or ashes. It 
is our belief that worship should be simple and direct in its approach 
to God, rather than shrouded in a mystery produced by outward effects. 

(3) The proper relation between “liturgical” and “non-liturgi- 
cal’ forms (p. 29). Standing in the free tradition, Disciples are 
nevertheless demonstrating an increasing willingness to avail them- 
selves of the liturgical heritage of the universal church. Witness our 
recent publication of Christian Worship—A Service Book “designed 
for the voluntary use of non-liturgical churches to aid them in public 
worship.”* While claiming the freedom to use historic prayers and 
responses, Disciples would oppose the idea of one “set liturgy” made 
mandatory upon all churches. 

At this point we express concern about an assumption which sel- 
dom finds explicit expression in the Report, but which seems to have 
been taken for granted by many in the Section on Ways of Worship, 
as well as in the meetings of the Commission before Lund. The as- 
sumption is that, after all, an authorized liturgy provides the only 
correct worship for the Church, though it may be charitably conceded 
that certain of the irregular groups which have no fixed forms are in 
their own inferior way offering worship which God deigns to accept. 
This assumption is set forth in the affirmation of the Report that “‘it 
is the task of the Church to use liturgical prayer as a means of disciplin- 
ing the private prayer of the individual, and enlarging the scope of his 
intercession”” (p. 29). If “liturgical prayer” here means “public 
prayer’—either set or free—Disciples would agree. But if it means 
rather “prayers which are read from an authorized book,” with the 
implication which seemingly lurks in the rest of the sentence that the 
only legitimate field for free prayer is in “the private prayer of the 
individual,” Disciples must firmly dissent. 

(4) “Questions regarding the character of the ministry” (p. 29). 
At this point arises the greatest difficulty for American Disciples in 
the whole field of ecumenical discussion. For we reject not only 
the belief in a separate order of the ministry, but also any conception 
of the office of the ministry which would hold that “to this ministry 
alone the leadership of certain acts of worship is restricted.” Dis- 


Ses G. Edwin Osborn (ed.), Christian Worship—A Service Book (St. Louis: 
Christian Board of Publication, 1953). 
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ciples interpret the New Testament doctrine of the priesthood of 
believers to mean that any Christian who is approved and appointed 
by his brothren on the basis of his character, ability, and training for 
the task involved, may validly perform any act of worship. Thus an 
elder, deacon, deaconess, or any other member may read the Scripture, 
preach, pray, or administer baptism and the Lord’s Supper. It is not 
unknown, on occasion, for women or young people to conduct the 
services, including the Communion. Control is maintained by our 
insistence that all things should be done decently and in order. Indi- 
viduals do not put themselves forward in any anarchical way to con- 
duct the service, but are appointed to discharge a particular responsi- 
bility at a certain time. 

Disciples have a ministry, and the standards of ministerial educa- 
tion have been consistently raised. The minister is the pastor, the 
spiritual and administrative leader, of his congregation. He is normally 
the preacher and the leader of worship, but strictly speaking he ex- 
ercises under appointment a representative priestly function rather 
than holding a priestly office or standing in a priestly order. Because 
the entire priesthood of believers cannot discharge an act of leadership 
at the same time, one is appointed to lead, but he is representative of 
the congregation not separate from it. For this reason Disciples have 
traditionally avoided the terms “clergy” and “laity.” The ordination 
of a minister is a public act of consecration to his task. 

The priesthood of believers is expressed among us universally by 
the participation of members of the congregation in addition to the 
minister in the conduct of worship. The prayers of thanksgiving for 
bread and cup at the Communion are customarily offered by the elders 
(who are local officers). A portion of the service in Great Britain 
and the British dominions is set aside for the “prayers of the church,” 
which are offered by members of the congregation. We who believe 
that such practices accord with the universal priesthood of the apostolic 
Church and who have found in them a precious means of grace find 
ourselves resisting any theory of worship or of the ministry which 
would deny their validity. 

(5) “Various opinions on the nature and efficacy of ritual 
acts” (p. 30). That Deus non alligatur sacramentis, nearly all Dis- 
ciples agree, although we have experienced practical difficulty in the 
interpretation of this formula. 

The lengthy discussion of the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist 
is largely foreign, not only to our thought, but even to the nature of 
our thought. The views here discussed we would categorize as be- 
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longing for the most part to the realm of opinion rather than of faith— 
and thus to a realm in which unanimity is scarcely to be expected. 
Disciples regret that the Report gives so little attention to the proper 
place of the Communion in the worship of Church and that its atten- 
tion to the Lord’s Supper is devoted almost exclusively to these 
issues which we regard as marginal. 

(6) Interpretation of “the Communion of Saints” (p. 31). 
Believing that “the church of Christ upon earth is essentially, inten- 
tionally, and constitutionally one,” we recognize our spiritual com- 
munion with all saints, past and present. To us “all saints” means “all 
Christians.” Praying to the Virgin, seeking the intercession of certain 
saints, and praying for the departed are all alien to the thought of the 
Disciples. 


Non-Theological Factors 


Disciples welcome the willingness to examine the role of social, 
cultural, and psychological factors in producing differences among 
Christians. There is an increasing recognition among us that histori- 
cally the conditions of the American frontier (where the so-called 
“Catholic” bodies experienced the greatest difficulty in maintaining 
a ministry and a regular administration of the sacraments) exerted a 
large influence in the development of our ways of worship. We 
would, however, contend for nothing merely historical or accidental in 
our heritage, but only for the validity of important biblical principles 
which we believe have found expression in our life. 

With our historic emphasis upon reasonableness in religion, Dis- 
ciples welcome a psychological examination of worship. 


Recommendations 


Disciples rejoice that the Report contains so many practical recom- 
mendations and that many of these are already being carried out in 
the life of our communion. We hope that the various practical sug- 
gestions in this and other chapters (pp. 6, 22-25, 34, 35) will be put 
into effect by Christians everywhere. 


CHAPTER V. INTERCOMMUNION 


I. Introduction 


Disciples of Christ agree whole-heartedly that “we cannot but ex- 
press our deep disappointment and concern that there is not a larger 
measure of agreement among us” (p. 43). We too “are painfully 
aware that as long as we remain divided at the Lord’s Table we cannot 
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fully enjoy and express the unity which has been given us in Christ” 
(p. 37). These are negative conclusions, but from our point of view 
they stand in sharper focus than any positive notes which were struck, 


II. Terminology 


The members of the various churches which regard the Lord’s 
Supper as an institution to be faithfully guarded and protected against 
misuse, have often confused each other by the words used to explain 
their beliefs. This Section spent considerable time defining and dis- 
tinguishing full communion, intercommunion, intercelebration, open 
communion, both mutual and limited, and closed communion. This is 
progress, for we cannot expect the churches to return the control of the 
Lord’s Table to him, until they can understand each other. 

We agree that “none of these relationships . . . can be regarded 
as the fulfillment of that complete unity which we believe to be God’s 
will for His Church” (p. 38). For us, all such arrangements on the 
part of the churches to decide who may commune are human attempts 
to make God’s decisions for him. 

Even the term “open communion” is not defined as we understand 
it, being called a situation where, “‘a Church on principle invites mem- 
bers of other Churches to receive communion” (p. 39). Thus, the 
broadest base recommended is far too narrow and human for Dis- 
ciples. The “Church” does not invite members of “other churches,” 
nor even Disciples from other congregations. Christ invites all who 
accept him as Lord and Saviour to commune at his Table. Our old 
phrase, “we neither invite nor debar” is beyond the Lund definition 
of “open communion.” The early Disciples learned this truth after 
having taken the matter out of Christ’s hands by experimenting with 
“close communion.” 


III. The Ordering of the Lord’s Table 


The sentence—“We are agreed that the Table is the Lord’s and 
_that He gives Himself” (p. 39)—might seem to meet the objections 
raised about terminology. However, the agreement that “the due 
ordering of the Table . . . has been committed to the Church” has a 
meaning for others which Disciples of Christ do not hold. The only 
“ordering” we assume is to prepare the table, offer prayers of thanks- 
giving, and distribute the elements. We read the Lord’s invitation, his 
warning about unworthiness, and let each one examine himself. In 
our churches the believer is indeed his own priest and makes his own 
decision about partaking. 
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The least progress was made on the question, “Can fellowship at 
the Lord’s Table be a means toward unity, or is this the final goal and 
sign that unity has been achieved?’ The only answer Lund could 
give was a clear statement of the opposing views. We agree with 
those who advocate the fellowship of Christians at the Lord’s Table, 
regardless of traditional doctrines, even though we are not unaware of 
the implications involved in such procedure. Christ’s invitation must 
be heard above our human attempts to speak and to decide for him. To 
wait for common communion until conferences, councils or hierarchies 
reach a common definition of their dogmas, is to refuse to come to the 
feast and to wait forever. 


IV. Communion Services at Ecumenical Gatherings 


We agree that everyone should have an opportunity to commune 
with as many delegates as he finds it possible to fellowship. We dis- 
agree that Christian delegates assembled in conference cannot plan a 
communion service since they are not a “church.” Since this view 
prevails, we appreciate the courtesy of a local church’s inviting all who 
will to commune with it, openly. 

We agree that a united service of preparation is good, and that 
all who find it possible should worship together at the Communion 
service even if they cannot take the bread and wine. 

We regret that at Lund, after the open communion at the invita- 
tion of the Church of Sweden, there was considerable disagreement as 
to what had actually taken place. 


V. Conclusion 


Our greatest disappointment is the omission of any reference to 
the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers (as we have set it forth) 
in its pertinence to this problem. It was either assumed or specifically 
stated at Lund by representatives both of the free and of the liturgical 
churches that an ordained minister is necessary for celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper. There is no mention that some believe that Christ is 
his own minister, using believers to distribute the elements. (See the 
essay on the “Non-clerical Tradition’ by A. T. DeGroot, in the 
preparatory volume, Intercommunion. ) 

In spite of our apparent pessimism, we feel that some progress 
was made. While maintaining the right of church and clergy to 
“fence” the communion table, the Section still commended T. F. Tor- 
rance’s warning in Intercommunion (p. 339) of the danger involved 
in withholding the Eucharist from any baptized believer in Christ. 
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There was a real spiritual fellowship at Lund. Disciples dare not ap- 
pear self-righteous, but we must witness against man’s home-made 
fence around Christ’s table. 


CHAPTER VI. WHERE Do WE STAND 


I 


Disciples of Christ share the common “faith in the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church” (p. 46). It is our belief that we are 
members of this Church, along with “all those in every place that 
profess their faith in Christ and obedience to him in all things accord- 
ing to the scriptures.” (Thomas Campbell, Declaration and Address, 
Proposition I). Consequently we reaffirm our protest against the 
use of the word “catholic” in any document issued by an ecumenical 
gathering, to designate doctrines held by only some of the churches 
represented in the discussion. We registered such a protest in our 
Response to Amsterdam (pp. 6, 7) and in a plenary session at Lund. 
We express our appreciation that the invidious and partial usage of the 
term is not found in the Lund Report. 

We eagerly join in the various statements affirming for all Chris- 
tians “an underlying unity of life in Christ” (p. 46). Aware of the 
“serious differences” between ourselves and other communions of 
Christians, we seek constantly in our own pursuit and in ecumenical 
discussion for “the wholeness of Christian Truth” (p. 46). We can- 
not, however, concede that there is a “dilemma” involving any valid 
choice between “a proper confessional loyalty and obedience to the 
richer unity of the One Church to which Christ points us” (p. 47). 
Grateful as we are for our heritage as Disciples of Christ, we can con- 
ceive of no historic or theological loyalty as legitimate if it turns us 
aside from the “unity of the One Church to which Christ points.” The 
crucial question in ecumenical discussion would seem to be: where, and 
how, does Christ point? We see no hope for Faith and Order except 
as all communions seek an answer to that question willing to follow 
where Christ points, regardless of past confessional loyalty. 


II 


An answer to this crucial question appears implicit in the affirma- 
tion “that the revelation of God in Jesus Christ and the scriptural wit- 
ness to it are unique and normative for all ages” (p. 47), and in the 
recognition that current “Biblical study cuts across denominational 
lines and often provides a fresh starting point for re-thinking de- 
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nominational relationships” (p. 48). We would entertain a far livelier 
hope for the issue of the much-heralded turn to Biblical theology at 
Lund if we were convinced that it involved a common approach to the 
New Testament in an effort to discern together the Scriptural teaching 
concerning “‘the unity of the One Church to which Christ points.” It 
is our fear (stated above in response to Chapter II) that instead there 
may begin a new era of speculation on doctrines of Christ and of the 
Holy Spirit inferred from the Scripture and a not wholly justified 
effort to transfer these speculations, by analogy, to the nature of the 
Church. To the former sort of Biblical theology we would sound an 
urgent call, pledging ourselves with all our fellow Christians to submit 
our own partial understanding of the Church to that commonly ap- 
prehended authority which is “unique and normative for all ages.” 


Ill 


Disciples of Christ welcome the attention given at Lund to social 
and cultural factors in our divisions and in the progress of the churches 
toward reunion. Believing that the study thus far devoted to such 
factors has not been sufficient, we urge upon the Faith and Order 
Commission a further consideration of their bearing upon our com- 
mon problems. We call attention to the address on this subject at 
Lund by one of our number, W. E. Garrison. 

The contention of Disciples of Christ in urging a return to the 
essentials of apostolic Christianity as the way to unity has been that 
the life of all the churches has been to some extent distorted from 
essential New Testament lines by the play of historical circumstance. 
We are mindful that in our case some of our ideas and practices reflect 
influences from the social context of our origin as well as from the 
Scripture. In the spirit of the Report we express our willingness to 
let these be “seriously tested as in the sight of God” (p. 48) and to 
“hear humbly and willingly what others say to us” (p. 49). It is our 
firm conviction that the true lines of the Church will be discovered as 
Christians of various backgrounds study the Scriptures together, 
rather than by the isolated efforts of any one communion. 


IV 


We welcome also the recognition that through some historical 
circumstances we are enabled to apprehend more clearly the meaning 
and relevance of the original Gospel. We are aware that “the Church 
in our time is experiencing anew the sense of crisis and urgency that 
marked the Apostolic Age” (p. 49). Yet we suggest that the very 
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crisis of our age may obscure certain characteristics of the Gospel 
which have been more evident to Christians living in other times. 

We find ourselves particularly heartened by the witness of the 
younger churches that “the need of unity is fully understood only 
when related to the great task of evangelism” (p. 49). Indeed, we 
would insist that the insights of the younger churches on the mission 
fields and the experience of the free churches in America which evan- 
gelized the frontier in the spirit of the original apostolic mission must 
be taken much more seriously than some of the “older churchmen” 
seem willing to take them. Churches of diverse denominational origin 
in America and in Asia have accomplished unions without agreement 
on some one theological system, old or new. This, we submit, is a fact 
of primary importance, which must be faced realistically in future 
ecumenical discussion and ultimately understood theologically. 

Heartened by the belief that other communions are accepting “the 
problem of disunion” as a primary responsibility (p. 49), as Disciples 
of Christ we renew our own vows of commitment to the sacred cause 
of reuniting the divided House of God. 


NoTE 


Page references enclosed in parentheses are to the Report of the 
Third World Conference on Faith and Order (Faith and Order Com- 
mission Papers: No. 15); 50 cents each; 45 cents each in lots of five 
or more. A useful account of the Faith and Order movement is Oliver 
S. Tomkins, The Church in the Purpose of God; 50 cents each ; 35 cents 
each in lots of five or more. A similar treatment of Lund is James W. 
Kennedy, He That Gathereth; 50 cents each; 35 cents each in lots of 
five or more. The official volume containing the addresses and pro- 
ceedings of the Lund conference is yet to be published; announced 
price, $3.00. All of these materials may be obtained from the World 
Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Of abiding value is “A Response to Amsterdam,” prepared by 
W. E. Garrison, and published in the Shane Quarterly, XI, October, 
1950. Reprints may be secured from the Association for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Unity, 222 S. Downey Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind., 
for 10 cents each; cheaper in quantities. 
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CURRENT ISSUES IN FAITH AND ORDER 
By 


RoNnALD E. Ossorn 


HE purpose of the Faith and Order movement is “to draw 
Churches out of isolation into conference” (p. 53) concerning 
those differences of doctrine which are believed to separate us 

one from another. In the early days of the ecumenical adventure such 
issues were thought to be imminent with danger. Accordingly, the 
mariners who charted the course for the World Missionary Confer- 
ence at Edinburgh in 1910 deliberately steered clear of all such ques- 
tions, lest the craft of interdenominational fellowship be shipwrecked 
upon the rocks of discord. The Life and Work movement, which 
began with Stockholm in 1925, also gave them a wide berth, as our 
councils of churches in this country generally have done. 

But the genius of the Faith and Order movement has been to seek 
understanding, if not agreement, among the churches in this difficult 
realm of theology. Beginning with Lausanne in 1927 this enterprise 
undertook not to evade but in fellowship to face the issues dividing the 
churches. There the delegates of the various communions learned that 
such subjects are not too hot to handle in a Christian gathering. The 
Second World Conference on Faith and Order, held at Edinburgh in 
1937, discovered a wide range of common ground on which the fol- 
lowers of Christ stand together. The Edinburgh Affirmation of 
Unity is one of the thrilling utterances of modern times. 

Yet let us not deceive ourselves. The doctrinal differences among 
the churches are not about to vanish like a morning mist. Some of 
these differences come to mind with the very mention of the subjects 
considered at Lund: the nature of the church, ways of worship, and 
intercommunion. These brought to the fore, as Canon Hodgson ob- 
served, “issues deeper and more controversial” (p. 2) than any pre- 
viously discussed in Faith and Order meetings. Yet 250 delegates 
and consultants from 100 communions in 40 countries faced them 
frankly. Through such experiences we are beginning to grasp the 
significance of the apostolic admonition, “Speaking the truth in love, 
we are to grow up in every way into him who is the head, into Christ, 
from whom the whole body, joined and knit together by every joint 
with which it is supplied, when each part is working properly, makes 
bodily growth and upbuilds itself in love” (Eph. 4:15, 16). 
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“Speaking the truth in love”—that is the constitutional responsi- 
bility of Faith and Order. In the words of its charter, no communion 
“is asked to be disloyal to or to compromise its convictions, but to seek 
to explain them to others while seeking [also] to understand their 
points of view” (p. 53). The significance of this movement, then, to 
Disciples of Christ is that it involves our participation in a process of 
two-way discussion and in the common witness of all Christians. 


I 


Disciples of Christ have a witness to bear on issues arising in 
Faith and Order discussions. 

This is a fact which we are in danger either of exaggerating or of 
belittling. We must recognize that no communion is likely to convert 
any ecumenical conference, much less all the churches there repre- 
sented, to its own peculiar position. Whatever high valuation we may 
place upon our plea, however, extravagantly we may estimate the per- 
suasive powers of our representatives, delegates from other groups are 
not looking to us as the saviours of the enterprise. And for every 
Disciple at Lund there were 35 theologians from other communions. 
To expect a sudden and dramatic coup by the Disciples would be as 
naive as it would be unchristian. 

Yet we ought not hold our tongues in timidity or in undue defer- 
ence to world-famous theologians occupying positions of prestige in 
historic communions. There is doubtless as high a proportion of eager 
beavers among theologians as in any other occupational group, and on 
no occasion at Lund did the delegates mutely wait for someone else to 
say something. But every communion is expected to speak up, and its 
testimony is heard with respect. A significant development at Lund, 
we are told, is that the so-called “free churches” found their voice more 
effectively than in earlier Faith and Order meetings. While previously 
the older established communions—Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, 
and Reformed—had been more outspoken, at Lund Baptists, Metho- 
dists, and Disciples likewise gave vigorous utterance to their position. 

What then have Disciples to say on the issues arising at Lund as 
these come in for continued discussion? 

1. As to the nature of the church, we need to enunciate clearly 
the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. As we have understood 
the New Testament, every Christian is a priest, needing no mediator 
between himself and God, except the great High Priest, Jesus Christ. 
The entire church constitutes the holy priesthood: any member of a 
congregation, approved by it in character and personal gifts, and ap- 
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pointed to act in its behalf, may baptize, serve the Lord’s Supper, or 
preach. Belonging to no distinct order, holding no office of special 
privilege, our ministers—pastors, evangelists, elders—exercise repre- 
sentative functions on behalf of the entire priesthood of believers, from 
whom they are in no way separate. 

The central problem now before Faith and Order is that of the 
ministry. Champions of apostolic succession through the historic 
episcopate have boldly asserted that their sacraments alone are valid, 
and communions without bishops have been countering with high 
claims for their own ministry, to which “alone the leadership of certain 
acts of worship is restricted” (p. 29). In protest against any internal 
division of the church between clergy and laity, Disciples should speak 
out for the Christian democracy of the royal priesthood of all the saints. 

2. The doctrine of baptism has never received any full-scale con- 
sideration in the councils of Faith and Order, but it is fundamental to 
any conception of the nature of the church. Living under the shadow 
of a state church, which in theory baptizes the whole population in 
infancy, our brethren in the British Churches of Christ have borne 
eloquent witness to the principle of believer’s baptism. In our country, 
with its heritage of religious freedom and of revivalism, as well as its 


as 

constantly shifting population, there is very little church membership 
fer. without some kind of personal commitment. Can we persuasively 
in demonstrate not only that scriptural baptism demands such a commit- 
ger ment, but that it is properly the act of immersion? As yet, neither we 
on nor the Baptists have succeeded in convincing the bulk of Christendom. 
to 3. In the realm of worship, we have a much-needed witness as 
its to the relationship between preaching and the communion. Churches 
nd, which call themselves catholic have generally centered worship in the 
ore Eucharist, minimizing or eliminating the proclamation of the Word. 
sly The Reformation churches brought back the pulpit to its place of 
an, ancient glory, but in rejecting priestcraft removed the Lord’s Supper 
10- as well from the weekly worship. Now all the churches are coming 
on. to realize the interdependence of Word and sacrament and to seek ways 
as of bringing both into their full position of prominence. As the only 


major communion in the Protestant tradition which has exalted in 
the same service both the apostles’ teaching and the breaking of bread 
every Lord’s Day, Disciples of Christ have an important witness to 
bear at this point, both from the Scriptures and from our own ex- 
perience. 

4. We need to uphold the validity of free prayer on the part of 
both pastor and people in the public worship of God. Disciples of 
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Christ have been greatly benefited by the liturgical movement; jn. 
creasingly we are drawing up the historic treasures of all the churches 
for the deepening of our own devotional life and the chastening of our 
language and our spirits. Yet for all the values we may discern in 
ancient forms of address to God, we must insist on the equal rightful- 
ness of the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man praising or in- 
terceding or giving thanks in the spontaneous expression of a sincere 
heart while the waiting congregation bears him up with attendant 
spirits. It would be tragic to undervalue free prayer. 

5. On the matter of intercommunion, Disciples must reaffirm 
that the Holy Table belongs not to a congregation, not to a creedal 
confession, not to a separate priesthood, but to the Lord. He is the 
Host, the Priest, the Sacrifice, and the living Bread. As Christians we 
do not set up terms of fellowship which, having been met, admit our 
brethren to the Lord’s Supper. Rather at His gracious invitation we 
examine ourselves and he brings us into communion with all whom he 
has called. There will ever be anguish in the hearts of Disciples until 
all who love Him are willing to commune together at his bidding, and 
we stand ever ready to meet any Christian at the table of the Lord. 

6. We need to affirm, with its implications, the doctrine of man 
which has distinguished Disciples from some Christian groups. Upon 
it, in part, rest several of our emphases already discussed. We have 
refused to regard mankind—unregenerate or redeemed—with the 
gloom characteristic of Calvin, Kierkegaard, and Barth. Rather have 
we held that, from the human standpoint, the act of faith in response 
to the Gospel is a rational act, of which the natural man, though caught 
in the toils of sin, is capable. And we have believed that the man 
who by salvation is restored to his inheritance as a child of God is 
crowned with dignity and honor, and that, however humble he may 
be, we are to recognize Christ in him, the hope of glory. While we 
acknowledge influences from the Renaissance, the Enlightenment, and 
youthful American democracy upon our more hopeful view of human 
nature, we believe that these have not been determinative, but that we 
have derived it from the Holy Scriptures. This concept of man is 
implied in our understanding of the doctrines of the priesthood of be- 
lievers and of baptism, as well as in our practice of free prayer and of 
open communion. In witnessing for it at the present time we are 
shouting into the teeth of the prevailing theological winds, but we 
think that we have the Spirit of God. 

7. We need to remind ourselves and all our fellow Christians 
engaged in the ecumenical movement that the unity of the church is 
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not an end in itself. Much can be said on behalf of the perfection of 
the church for its own sake—Disciples have said their share—and its 
unity is part of the divinely-intended perfection. Yet the church has 
been entrusted with a mission. Those of us most fully committed to 
the ecumenical ideal must discern the danger lest our attention as 
Christians, in this tragic hour of the world’s need, become preoccupied 
with the church. We must take care lest our discussions in Faith and 
Order and our constant restudy of the structure and function of our 
various councils of churches, with accompanying revisions of the con- 
stitution, degenerate into mere tinkering for the pleasure of tinkering. 
Rather must we remember that we are seeking, by God’s leading, to fit 
the church to fulfill its mission, and the mission is the important thing. 
We Disciples perhaps have earned no more right to say this than any 
one else. But we need to repeat with the emphasis of our fathers, the 
prayer of our Lord “that they may all be one, . . . that the world may 
believe.” 

8. In all these discussions, Disciples need to reiterate the proposi- 
tion that our unity is in Christ. Mutual understanding and respect are 
essential among Christians, and the Faith and Order movement has 
contributed much to their development. But, we must insist, it is a 
vain hope that all theologians will be brought to unanimity of opinion. 
Indeed, theological agreement among all Christians is as unnecessary 
as it is improbable or even undesirable. We know that as Disciples we 
are one in Christ, not in our explanations of him. We must testify 
that the unity of the church need not wait for some Faith and Order 
conference to come up with a theological formula to which all Chris- 
tians can subscribe. All claim membership in that body of which He 
alone is the head. In the “union of Christ with His Church” (p. 5) is 
our unity one with another. 

These are some aspects of the witness Disciples have to bear. We 
have said some of these things at greater length in the various ecu- 
menical conferences and in the “Response to Lund” prepared by our 
Faith and Order Committee. But it is not enough to think of our 
witness. 


II 


Disciples of Christ have lessons to learn in our encounter with 
other Christian communions. 

The chief danger in Faith and Order meetings is that it is so much 
easier to bear our witness as churches than it is to learn our lesson. 
While working on our “Response to Lund,” my mind has kept going 
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back to certain questions: How long do we go on laboring a point 
simply because our fathers raised it? In preparing a response are 
we just writing history, more or less ancient? Are we to assume that 
Disciples will never change any of their ideas? Do we demand that 
the whole religious world must ultimately accept “our position?’ |s 
it possible that bearing our witness in Faith and Order discussions 
may cause us, along with other communions, to harden our distinc- 
tive emphases rather than to find them coalescing in the larger truth 
of God? 

As a matter of fact, we Disciples have changed in significant 
aspects of our thinking. Once we regarded a paid ministry as a system 
of “hireling priests’ or—as they said down in Texas—‘stall-fed 
preachers”; now we accept it universally. Once we practiced close 
communion ; now like Thomas Campbell we refuse to fence the Lord's 
Table. Once we decried great church buildings; then we moved out 
of the log meeting-house into a more genteel tabernacle, then into an 
Akron-plan arena, now into a sanctuary, with an educational building, 
a fellowship hall, and perhaps a youth center attached. Once we looked 
with Puritan disfavor upon any symbol of the faith as “papism” ; now 
you can scarcely find a new church among us which does not exalt the 
sign of the cross. In such matters, Disciples have changed radically 
and, we believe, for the better. In others we are changing. We are 
not defenders of any system, even our own. We are disciples of Him 
who is Truth, and we stand ever ready to follow our fuller under- 
standing of His will. 

It has occurred to me therefore that perhaps our Faith and Order 
Committee ought to do more than prepare a “Response to Lund.” 
Perhaps it ought to draw up for the brotherhood some of the lessons of 
Lund. Here is a proposed outline for study. 

1. We need to search our hearts as to the integrity of our pro- 
fessions regarding the unity of the church. Let us give heed to these 
words in the Lund Report (p. 6): “We. . . earnestly request our 
Churches to consider whether they are doing all they ought to do to 
manifest the oneness of the people of God. Should not our Churches 
ask themselves whether they are showing sufficient eagerness to enter 
into conversation with other Churches and whether they should not act 
together in all matters except those in which deep differences of con- 
viction compel them to act separately? Should they not acknowledge 
the fact that they often allow themselves to be separated from each 
other by secular forces and influences instead of witnessing together 
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to the sole Lordship of Christ who gathers His people out of all nations, 
races and tongues ?”” 

2. We need to recognize that all of our practices as American 
Disciples are not necessarily normative for the whole Church of Christ. 
At Lund there was a great public service attended by the King and 
Queen of Sweden and by hundreds of other visitors. The delegates 
marched in a splendid procession, arch-bishops and metropolitans and 
bishops attired in episcopal purple and gold, the clergy of various 
European nations clad in their distinctive vestments, scholars resplend- 
ent in academic regalia, and some—including most of the Disciples— 
covered with nothing more imposing than their regular preaching suits. 
Later Dr. Garrison whimsically remarked, “‘As I looked at all those 
magnificent ecclesiastics, I had to admit that we Disciples looked rather 
plain and unimpressive. And I confess it was difficult to restrain a 
sense of sinful pride.” Such conferences as Lund teach us that we are 
not to take pride in our peculiarities, seeking to bind them upon others. 
We are not the norm. The witness we bear is not an ultimatum. 
Rather in such a gathering do we join with all our fellow Christians 
who will come, to seek the will of Christ for his church. 

3. We must increasingly look to the younger churches for leader- 
ship in Christian unity. The most impatient delegates at Lund were 
those from Asia, Africa, and Latin America. They have suffered 
_ most from our present divisions; they have a larger stake than any of 
_ the rest of us in genuine Christian union. And they are blazing trails. 
At Lund they told us not only what ought to be done, but of what they 
have already done. Consider the achievements of recent years, the 
Church of Christ in Japan and the Church of South India, for example. 
The churches on the mission fields to the extent that they are free, are 
demonstrating unity in our day, just as such churches bridged the gulf 
between Jew and Gentile in apostolic times. 

4. We must emulate the courage of the Christians living “under 
the cross.” We have been told of the mood of despair in European 
theology. But as expressed at Lund, it was only the despair of an 
Isaiah or a Jeremiah, acknowledging that there is no hope in human 
devices and that we all stand under the judgment of God. The most 
prophetic word at Lund was that of the German theologian, Edmund 
Schlinck, who spoke in moving testimony of the unity realized by 
Christians of various confessions as they suffered together in concen- 
tration camps or in days of national disaster. The obligation of the 
church, he held, is not to her past and to the traditions which have 
divided her, but to her Lord and Judge whom she must meet in the 
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future. And He will have no patience with our divisions. Eschatology 
may not appeal to us. But faith in God and the courage it produces 
should. 

5. We must learn how to present our witness effectively in 
theological circles. Faith and Order discussions bring together theo- 
logians, professors, and other intellectual leaders of the churches. To 
gain a hearing with such men we must be able to speak in their terms, 
realizing that the assumptions we take for granted are not always as- 
sumed or even conceded by many of them. We have read Alexander 
Campbell’s diatribes against theology and have misjudged the man, 
One measure of his greatness was that he could discuss important 
issues with leading thinkers—Protestant, Roman, or rationalist—using 
the ideological categories of his day. Too many of us have been con- 
tent merely to repeat Campbell’s phrases. But if we are to speak as 
effectively as he did we must give ourselves to the discipline of theology 
as few Disciples have been willing to do. 

6. We need to give serious thought to the relation between the 
Church of Christ and the ancient people of Israel. With us the dis- 
tinction between the covenants and the founding of the church on the 
first Pentecost after our Lord’s resurrection have been accepted as 
axiomatic. As a result we have almost eliminated the Old Testament 
from our thinking. A present trend in theology, in tracing out the 
history of salvation, is to describe a very close relation between the 
“old Israel’? and the “new”’ (1.e., the church). Can Disciples discern 
the values in this emphasis, even to the point of revising our too hasty 
dismissal of the Old Testament? Can we at the same time retain as 
valid the distinction between the covenants, the understanding of the 
so-called “new Israel’ as a gathered community, and the novel character 
of Christian institutions? 

7. We should cease making an issue over the use of the term 
“ordinances” instead of “‘sacraments.”” Neither of these words ap- 
pears in the New Testament, even in the King James Version, as ap- 
plying to baptism and communion. Why should we keep on protesting 
against one of them as unscriptural, while using the other? We need 
to reflect upon aspects of the meaning of baptism and communion 
which the word “ordinances” does not adequately convey. 

8. We need to see the church in its full dimensions, for too much 
of the time we restrict our thinking and affections to the little com- 
pany we call our brotherhood. In the fashion of denominationalism, 
our concern for the most part has been limited to our own household 
of faith. We have been found praying far more often, “God bless 
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me and my wife, my son John and his wife, us four, and no more” than 
interceding “for the whole estate of Christ’s Church.” Intellectually, 
we have long said with Thomas Campbell, “the church of Christ upon 
earth is essentially, intentionally, and constitutionally one.”’ Spiritu- 
ally, we have scarcely begun to grasp his inclusive concept of that 
church—“‘consisting of all those in every place that profess their faith 
in Christ and obedience to him in all things according to the scriptures.” 
Participation in ecumenical conferences, as in any interdenominational 
experience, quickens our apprehension of the presence of “Christ with 
His Church.” In every encounter with fellow Christians we are deal- 
ing with people of God, from whom sectarianism has separated us, but 
with whom Christ makes us one. Our hearts must include them all. 
So we witness, and so we learn. But we do more. 


III 


Disciples of Christ share a common message with all Christians 
everywhere. 

The ultimate significance of any ecumenical discussion is not what 
any one communion has to say or needs to hear, but what the whole 
body is able to affirm together. Four words in the message of Lund 


are of major importance. They are truths which Disciples have ever 
cherished, but which we share with the whole Christian world. 

1. The churches together affirm that our divisions are not all 
theological. Many have arisen as a result of social, cultural, economic, 
racial, and psychological factors. So we have churches of the “Four 
Hundred” and “store-front’”’ churches, conservative churches and radi- 
cal churches, white churches and black churches, rationalistic churches 
and emotional churches; and these too often have broken fellowship 
with one another. In pleading for the restoration of primitive Chris- 
lianity in its essential phases, Disciples have long maintained that our 
divisions have arisen about “things in which the kingdom of God does 
not consist.” Lund explicitly affirmed this fact, though it only began 
an analysis of the problem. The growing recognition throughout 
Christendom that many of our separations are matters of convention 
rather than of conviction should hasten the day of unity. 

2. The churches together affirm that a common study of biblical 
theology promises to resolve many of our differences. The delegates 
at Lund acknowledged “our shared acceptance of the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures (p. 10). It becomes increasingly obvious that we 
have reached our separate positions as we have read the Bible in isola- 
tion from one another. We have defended our denominational out- 
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posts by lobbing prooftexts at one another, igniting the fuse of applica. 
tion only when we were ready to get the grenade out of our own 
hands. Former Faith and Order conferences devoted themselves to 
analyzing agreements and disagreements among the various positions, 
But Lund went far beyond that descriptive process. As we came to 
one of the major problems before us, we sought “to initiate a theologi- 
cal study of the biblical teaching” (p. 2) on the matter. Here is q 
hopeful new departure in Faith and Order discussion. It is an effort 
to discover not just where the denominations have spoken, but su- 
premely “where the Book speaks.” At such a move Disciples should 
rejoice. 

3. The churches together affirm that the unity we seek is the 
unity God wills. “We cannot build the one Church by cleverly fitting 
together our divided inheritances,” said Lund (p. 10). “We can 
grow together toward fullness and unity in Christ only by being con- 
formed to Him who is the Head of the Body and the Lord of His 
people.” Such a declaration should rebuke the over-eager who by a 
concession here and a compromise there might seek to force a sudden 
unity without spiritual integrity or scriptural validity. It should re- 
assure the fearful who have misinterpreted the ecumenical movement 
as a humanistic venture unconcerned about the divine requirements 
upon the church. Lund succeeded in drafting an admirable definition: 
“The unity towards which we are striving is that of a visible fellow- 
ship in which all members, acknowledging Jesus Christ as living Lord 
and Saviour, shall recognize each other as belonging fully to His Body, 
to the end that the world may believe” (p. 25). Will anything short 
of this satisfy the will of God? 

4. The churches together affirm that “Christ is the Head and 
Lord of the Church” (p. 11). This is the central fact, the creative 
fact, in the Christian fellowship. “Because we believe in Jesus Christ 
we believe also in the Church as the Body of Christ . . . It is Jesus 
Christ who is our Lord” (p. 7). It is in him alone that the whole 
body is or can be “fitly framed together.” 

The Faith and Order theme at Evanston a year hence will be “Our 
Oneness in Christ and Our Disunity as Churches.” It well expresses 
the ecumenical paradox. We own him as Lord. We are one in 4 
precious fellowship with all who have made such a profession. What 
then have the churches done to separate those who are one in him’? 
This is the question now before the churches. We may take hope in 
the fact that wherever men acknowledge Jesus as Lord, we discern 
“the God-given union of Christ with His Church.” 
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It is upon him and not upon ourselves that our eyes must ulti- 
mately be fixed. For he is our Source, our Founder, our Gospel, Our 
Redeemer, and our Destiny. It is true of the church as of the physical 
universe that “in him all things hold together” (Col. 1:17). 

Every day for two weeks at Lund, morning and evening, we came 
to worship in the historic cathedral of that ancient city. Hushed into 
reverence by its vaulted silence, subdued to devotion by its “dim, re- 
ligious light,” humbled to submission by its atmosphere of piety, we 
knelt before our God. Then we arose to sing hymns of praise in our 
varied tongues and to pray to him who, whatever speech we utter, 
hears only the language of the heart. And ever before our eyes was 
Skovgaard’s heroic picture of the glorified Christ, emblazoned in 
gleaming mosaic across the immensity of the eleventh-century apse. 
Yet we apprehended him not only in a picture but as a Presence— 
greater than any of us, greater than all of us, for without him we are 
nothing. Wherever two or three of us have been gathered together, 
there he has ever been. Before that Presence the jangling of our dis- 
cussion subsided, our troubled minds (their questions still unanswered ) 
found assurance, and our spirits were at peace. For this is the Head 
of the Church, who ever speaks to calm our fears, “You did not choose 
me, but I chose you” (John 15:16). The unity we seek is not so much 
to be gained by our striving as to be given us who submit ourselves and 
our churches to his will. This is our Lord, the Christ who “loved the 
church and gave himself up for her, that he might sanctify her, having 
cleansed her by the washing of water with the word, that the church 
might be presented before him in splendor, without spot or wrinkle, or 
any such thing, that she might be holy and without blemish” (Eph. 
5:25-27). 


Christ is made the sure Foundation, 
Christ the Head and Cornerstone, 
Chosen of the Lord and precious, 
Binding all the Church in one, 
Holy Zion’s help forever, . 
And her Confidence alone. 


Note: Page references enclosed in parentheses are to the Report of the Third 
World Conference on Faith and Order (Faith and Order Commission Papers: No. 
15). The closing poem is the first stanza of a hymn translated in 1851 by John 
Mason Neale from an anonymous Latin hymn of the Seventh Century. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JAMEs A. GARFIELD: His RELIGION AND EpucaTion. By W. W, 
Wasson. (Nashville: Tennessee Book Company, 1952. Pp. xi, 
155.) 


In the days when Disciples of Christ used the phrase “we as a 
people” with a far greater sense of intimacy and of particularized 
loyalty than now, James Abram Garfield was a powerful symbol. To 
Americans generally he was the living embodiment of the Horatio 
Alger formula (From Canal Boy to President) ; but to Disciples he 
personified also the glory of their plea. An effective preacher of the 
simple gospel and inspiring teacher at Hiram, he grew into positions of 
larger influence as a state senator, an officer in the Union Army, and 
a member of Congress. Then in 1880 as a dark horse at the Republi- 
can National Convention he broke away from the field with the nomi- 
nation and in November was elected President of the United States. 
Still he faithfully attended the Vermont Avenue Christian Church in 
Washington and maintained his loyalty to his friends of former days. 
Many Disciples felt that the whole brotherhood had been honored in 
him and that the elevation of one of their number to high office was 
but another vindication of their plea. After his assassination, some- 
thing of a Garfield legend developed among Disciples, especially in the 
old Hiram community. More than one of his associates wrote of the 
martyred president in the most extravagant adulation, even when due 
allowance is made for the fulsome style of the day. 

Every President of this nation is destined to be treated at last in 
a more objective study, and that was provided for Garfield in 1925 by 
Professor T. C. Smith of Williams College, where Garfield had taken 
his degree after his student days at the old eclectic institute in Hiram. 
Concerned with his subject primarily as a political figure, Smith passed 
lightly over his religious interests and connections with the Disciples. 
Up until now students who have known the high place Garfield held in 
the esteem of his brethren and have sought information on his religious 
thought and activity (this reviewer has been one such) have expeti- 
enced difficulty in finding much beyond the reminiscences of old 
timers—even in such a rich collection of Discipliana as that in the 
Library of the School of Religion! 

Dean Wasson has now filled this gap. Working through the 
twenty-two volumes of manuscripts comprising the Garfield Papers 
in the Library of Congress, he has prepared an illuminating outline of 
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the man’s religious career and the development of his thought. The 
monograph is a modest but significant contribution to the intellectual 
history of nineteenth-century America as it comes to focus in the mind 
of a widely-read and thoughtful politician. The value of the study is 
enhanced by its documentation of the influence of Garfield’s religious 
communion upon his thinking, an influence which Wasson sums up as 


follows: 


His relation to the Disciples of Christ from the time of his birth 
to the time of his death was on an active and intimate level. He had 
lived in a frontier Disciple home as a boy, and had been converted to 
the faith of the Disciples when the movement was only a little less than 
twenty years old. While at the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute he 
lived for three years in what was the most influential religious and 
educational center of this religious group on the Western Reserve. He 
later became a preacher and teacher among this equalitarian communion 
and much of his preaching and teaching reveal the influence of their 
thought and activity. During his almost seventeen years in Congress 
he was an active member of the Disciple church in both Hiram, Ohio, 
and Washington, D. C., and his interest in Hiram College as an active 
member of the Board of Trustees continued until his death. He was 
also a supporter of the progressive tendencies among the Disciples. In 
view of all this it would appear that the religion of the Disciples was 
one of the more prominent sources for his democratic idealism. 


The book is not a biography, but properly confines itself to the 
field described by its title. Even so the failure to discuss Congressman 
Garfield’s involvement in the financial scandal associated with the 
Credit Mobilier hardly seems justified. Was Garfield culpable? Merely 
indiscreet? Truly innocent? Such questions cannot be overlooked in 
any adequate consideration of his religion unless the term is limited 
to religious thought. 

The author’s own predilections seldom obtrude. His analysis of 
the issue between the opponents of innovations and the progressives 
is, however, open to question: 


The difference was between those who conceived of the Camp- 
bellian movement as the restoration of a static order of Christian faith 
and practice and those who viewed it as a changing movement of free 
inquiry and experimentation in the Christian life. 


In the judgment of this reviewer a majority of the progressives, either 
in Garfield’s day or in our own, would define the movement in no such 
indeterminate fashion. Change, inquiry, and even experimentation 
they would grant as legitimate, but not without some fixed terms of 
reference. 
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It is unfortunate that the author did not climax his work with a 
conclusion. The book just peters out and unexpectedly stops. 

But these are minor limitations in a thorough and useful work 
It meets a real need in the history of Disciples of Christ, and the author 
has done his work with such authority that another will not have to do 
it again. He presents in a fascinating manner the maturing of 
Garfield’s devout and inquiring mind as the world of his experience 
enlarged. 


RonaLD E. Osporn 


CONGREGATIONALISM: A Stupy In Cuurcu Po.ity. By Douglas 
Horton. (London: Independent Press Ltd., 1952. Pp. 96.) 


Among thoughtful Disciples of Christ in recent years there has 
been an increasing uneasiness about our congregational polity. So far 
as this reviewer is aware, no one has rashly expressed this uneasiness 
in print. But questions are heard in many conversations: Is congrega- 
tional autonomy scriptural, after all? Does congregationalism foster 
a proper sense of responsibility for one another among the churches? 
Can congregationalism adequately express the ecumenical nature of 
the church? 

At such a juncture Dr. Horton’s slender volume is illuminating. 
Containing the substance of lectures delivered at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, it represents diligent and discerning research into the writings 
of the early seventeenth-century Puritans. The result is a convincing 
case for congregationalism—Dr. Horton does not employ that recently- 
invented and scripturally-indefensible term, congregational autonomy 
—as free, responsible, catholic, and continuous through the history of 
twenty centuries with the life of the early church. 

The church on earth is most truly visible, a telling selection from 
John Robinson maintains, “when it is assembled in one place.”” Thus 
says Dr. Horton is described 


the event in which Congregationalism has seen its destiny and on which 
it has established all its hopes: the free meeting between God, revealed 
in Christ and his Holy Spirit, on the one hand, and, on the other, con- 
gregations of expectant people. . . . Congregationalists have found 
that there is nothing so creative, so communicative of redemption, as 4 
Christ-inspired congregation [pp. 15, 16]. 


The author stands up boldly and convincingly to the advocates of 
the peculiar validity of some other polity : 


The peculiar insight vouchsafed to Congregationalism by the God 
of history which differentiates it from non-Congregationalism is its 
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apprehension of what constitutes the seminal unit of the Visible Church. 
One mighty branch of the Church holds that the seal of true Apostoli- 
city is the papacy; another that it is the episcopate; another that it is 
the presbyterate; but Congregationalism, following the lead of St. 
Paul’s illuminating words—“The seal of mine apostleship are ye in the 
Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 2)—holds that the point at which Christ best main- 
tains and communicates himself in time is in the congregations of the 
Church. For them the historic papacy or episcopate or presbyterate are 
secondary to the historic congregationate [p. 77]. 


The catholicity of congregationalism resides in the fact that it is 
the one feature which all the communions of Christendom have in 


common. 


Useful as popes and bishops are, Christian history has proved 
them not indispensable; necessary as officers are to a completely 
ordered church, it is the church which makes the officers and not the 
officers the church ; but congregations are the magnificent initial requi- 
site of the Church in every era and under every circumstance. . . . 

The succession goes back. Age ante-dating age, congregation 

recognizing congregation, it finally reaches to the congregation of 
faithful disciples about our Lord [pp. 10, 13]. 
Thus, the author maintains, “Congregationalism is the most inclusive, 
the least exclusive, of polities” (p. 48). For it is willing to recognize 
the congregations of other communions as truly Christian, seeking only 
such recognition—with freedom—for itself. It is even quite willing 
for such congregations to employ other types of polity, provided that 
none of these is made mandatory upon Congregationalists as the price 
of recognition and Christian fellowship. Here is the ecumenical genius 
of Congregationalism. 

Congregationalism today recognizes every other denomination 
which acknowledges God as he reveals himself in Christ; it will co- 
operate with any other communion which will co-operate with it; it 
will unite with any other communion which will unite with and not 
submerge and destroy it [p. 75]. 


In attacking the problem of responsibility within a congregational 
communion, Dr. Horton holds that independency is contrary to the 
genius of Congregationalism. American Congregationalists erected 
no ecclesiastical structure in colonial times because their church was 
established, and the political institution expressed the unity of both 
church and state, indeed of society as such. With disestablishment, 
which came early in the national period, Congregationalists were moved 
by necessity to establish councils as organs of responsibility and fellow- 
ship. But some Congregationalists have regarded councils—Disciples 
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may say “conventions’’—as an unwarranted intrusion into the life of 
the church. The author ably defends the thesis that ‘‘a council is a kind 
of congregation” (p. 17), analyzing its moral responsibility and jt 
rights of action, under the word of God, which yet do not infringe up. 
on the right of any congregation. 

Here is instruction for American Disciples, who developed their 
congregational polity just as Congregationalism had lost the cohesive. 
ness provided by the state and before it had developed its councils. |} 
may be questioned whether the anarchical concept of congregational 
autonomy could ever have won acceptance among Disciples of Christ if 
they had understood Congregationalism as here expounded. It hardly 
needs be said that the author’s thesis is not original, but is drawn from 
the classic writings of the seventeenth century. 

This little book is a mature exposition of a congregationalism that 
is scriptural, responsible, and ecumenical. It sets forth a concept of 
the church which guarantees three essential ideals of the Christian 
community (the words may be seen carved on the mantlepiece in Dr. 
Horton’s study at the offices of the General Council )—Faith, Free- 
dom, Fellowship. 

Rona.p E. Ossorn 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WALTER Scott (1796-1860). Edited, and 
with a Foreword by Roscoe M. Pierson. (Lexington, Ky.: Bos- 
worth Memorial Library, The College of the Bible, 1952. Pp. iii, 
5. Fifty cents.) 


This small document is more interesting than informing. It in- 
trigues for the reason that it came from the hand of Walter Scott ap- 
parently just a few months before his death in 1861 but was unknown 
to historians until 1937, when the copybook in which it had been ir- 
scribed was presented to the library of the College of the Bible. The 
style reveals a man whose faculties are obviously failing, and a large 
proportion of the meagre material is limited to information about the 
Scott family. Nevertheless there are passages of general interest. 
The emotional springs of Scott’s power as a preacher are uncovered as 
he tells of first assuming pastoral responsibility for the little Haldanean 
congregation in Pittsburgh: 


No mortal can excise the joy I felt in waiting upon it; for the 
gospel had come to me in great passels of love and glory of soul. I was 
transported with the grandeur of the Redemption and loved the Lord 
Jesus with all my heart & strength and mind and spirit. I studied the 
Scriptures day & night, repeated whole books to Sister Forrester and 
prayed God continually. 
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His analysis of the weakness of the New Reformation before the great 
era of evangelism on the Western Reserve is telling: 


The common defect . . . was a lack of power of Expansion—the 
aggressive element of the Gospel: Ecclesiastically they were reformed, 
Evangelically they were not. . . . Not growing they were suffocated. 


Scott’s summary of his own career is heroic, though unpretentious : 


Since my advent to this country I have not been permitted to settle 
on my lees but like Israel of old have been emptied from barrel to 
barrel. And with all this shifting of residence I unceasingly preached 


the gospel for 23 years summer and winter and all kinds of weather. 


[held forth wherever I went the uniform views of the gospel to which 
through the grace of God I had attained. 


The College of the Bible is to be commended for making this 
document available in an inexpensive, though limited, edition. The 


editor's foreword is informative. 
RonaLp E. OssBorn 


HERITAGE OF Buppuwa, by Celina LuZanne. Philosophical Library, 
New York. $3.75. 


In a measure the authoress has succeeded in her attempt to depict 
the life story of Gautama Buddha and the gradual evolution of the 
principles on which he based his new philosophy. One cannot read this 
book without capturing something of the oriental atmosphere of 
Buddha’s day. The priestly power of the Brahmans and the fear and 
distrust engendered in others thereby, the increasing number of occupa- 
tional castes as industries developed, the wealth and splendour of the 
princes and the exceeding poverty of the lowly castes—all these are 
skillfully interwoven ; as is the readiness of all sorts of men to indulge 
in religious and philosophical discussion. 

The achievement however is sadly impaired by the impossibility of 
the task undertaken by a writer who has not lived in the East. In an 
attempt to make the story more realistic the device has been employed 
of frequently inserting an Indian word amongst the English. A glos- 
sary of such words has been provided in an appendix. In the acknowl- 
edgments the glossary is stated to have been corrected by an Indian 
gentleman. In the text there are frequent cases where the correspond- 
ing corrections have not been made. Other words in both text and 
glossary are indeed Indian words, but not of Gautama’s day. ‘Admii,’ 
for instance, meaning ‘son of Adam,’ was not introduced into India 
until the invasion of Mohammedanism some time after 1000 A. D. 
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Another word of Persian origin, and not dating in India until afte 
1000 A. D., is the frequently used ‘zenana.’ The letter Z itself is ap 
indication of its non-Sanskrit character, for Z is not in the Sanskrit 
alphabet. Moreover, both in text and glossary, the word is misspelt 
with a double ». A genuine Sanskrit word, purohit, is much used, but 
is misspelt as purhoit. These are but samples of errors which detraet 
from the book’s calibre. 
A. C. WATTERS 
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